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OLD 
PROBLEM 


‘gwen particularly tall ones on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perversely resistant to all attempts 
to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax . . . snapped off close to their 
bases... or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 
ignited. 
Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and representatives are so conveniently lo- 


cated throughout North America that demonstration of the gas lighter or expert 
help on any candle requirement is immediately available to members of the clergy. 


Church Candle Manufacturers of America Sms 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candle Making \ | | , 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment | (5 
srecwe —tonnnewvo hese HTT 
Montreal Los Angeles CHURCH CANDLES 
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Correspondence 





Helping the Blind 


Eprror: Thank you for mentioning the text- 
books which we supply free to blind college 
students (Am. 6/9, p. 257). The average 
college textbook requires 5 Braille volumes 
with more than a million and a quarter 
dots punched out by hand with a stylus or 
on the Braillewriter machine. We are proud 
of the 500 volunteers who do this work. 
AMERICA readers may support this work 
by sending contributions to National Braiile 
Press, Inc., 88 St. Stephen St., Boston 15, 
Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Joun DRoMEy 
Assistant Director 
National Braille Press, Inc. 


A Senator’s Retort 


Epiror: If I may be allowed a comment 
on your Current Comment “Outlook for 
Foreign Aid” (Am. 6/30, p. 316) I would 
say that the vote referred to was not a 
typical one. You write: “As the committee 
voted on the various House cuts, it be- 
came distressingly clear that hitherto 
staunch supporters of foreign aid were 
starting to backslide. On one of the votes, 
reversing a $600-million excision in mili- 
tary aid, Senators Fulbright, Mansfield, 
Morse and Humphrey stood with the House 
surgeons.” 

In the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
have stood by and large for increases in 
aid funds. However, I have never been 
and never will be a rubber stamp and so 
considered each separate amendment on 
its independent merits and as part of an 
overall program. Therefore, it was my fee!- 
ing that less emphasis upon military aid 
is clearly in order now and has been for 
many years. 

In this stand, I believe that the editors 
of your excellent magazine are in essential 
agreement with me. 

Since President Truman first announced 
the Point-4 technical aid program, I have 
been a strong supporter of economic aid to 
free and neutral nations which would en- 
able them to better their standard of living 
and to achieve the benefits of a free enter- 
prise system. 

My position has also been that, in 
tec-gnition of the sensibilities of govern- 
ments and peoples overseas and in fairness 
to American taxpayers, our aid program 
should put greater emphasis upon loans 
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and less upon outright grants. Our Com- 
mittee studies showed, and innumerable 


_independent reports confirm, that neutral 


nations, particularly in Asia, are reluctant 
to take grants which smack of charity and 
condescension. They need investment capi- 
tal and prefer to receive it in the form of 
loans. It is the enlargement of such a 
program for the achievement of higher 
living standards and the political improve- 
ments they bring that I have advocated 
in preference to the Administration’s over- 
emphasis upon military aid which has 
tended to cause resentment, division and 
fear in some quarters.... WAYNE MorsE 
United States Senate 

Washington, D. C. 


Is TV OK ? 


Epitor: It would have been timely to 
temper the optimistic view of TV teaching 
in Franklin Dunham’s “TV Goes to School” 
(Am. 7/14) with some mention of what is 
lost by the very nature of this innovation. 
First, while the student may absorb as 
many facts or more via TV, let us not for- 
get that the aim of education is not so 
much the acquisition of knowledge as the 
development of a thirst for, and apprecia- 
tion of, truth. Too, even with the subse- 
quent gathering in the seminar, learning 
through the medium of TV introduces re- 
moteness where there should be intimacy; 
for, though there is, between delivery and 
reception, an immediacy of time, immedi- 
acy of contact is lost. 
GarRNET A. PARR 
Lachine, Quebec, Can. 


Judging the Judges 


Eprror: Every elementarily-informed citi- 
zen must feel amazement and indignation 
at the words of three of our Supreme Court 
Justices who referred to Communists as 
“one political group,” like Democrats or 
Republicans (Am. 6/30, p. 314). Back in 
1950 (American Mercury, December ) Max 
Eastman excoriated certain high Govern- 
ment officials for their cultivated ignorance 
as regards communism. Even then it had 
led this nation and the world into its great- 
est crisis; a like guilelessness at this hour 
is simply stupendous. 

(Rev.) Matcotm P. MuLLen, S.J. 
Spring Hill, Ala. 





Modern! Challenging! Illuminating! 


The 
Christian 
Family 


by Rev. Jonn L. THomas, S.J. 


Marriage and modern behavior patterns 
are creating tensions in Christian homes. 
The Christian family needs facts to see 
why marriages go wrong—cold, naked 
facts on important family relations and 
family interests. 


Father Thomas tells the story, gives the 
facts. 


e It is a fact that two infections plague 
Christian society— 
Secularization—or living without God 
Imitation—or conformity 
e It is a fact that the lure of luxuries 
and economic security destroy Christian 
standards—and set a pagan pattern for 
married life. 
e It is a shocking fact that some Cath- 
olics agree on the tenets of planned par- 
enthood — practice infidelity — agree on 
divorce—and abandon the New Testa- 
ment and teachings of Christ. 


Father Thomas asks: 
Does Christian marriage observe a uni- 


| form behavior pattern throughout the 


world? 

What sordid problems does the Chris- 
tian family face in the baby budget of 
planned parenthood? 

Study Clubs, Cana groups, classes on 
Matrimony will find instructive and il- 
luminating answers to these questions 
—and others submitted by Christian 
Family Movement members. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
by Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. @ 


THE LEGION OF DECENCY 
by rev. Avery Dulles, §.J. 


Discounts: 10-49 copies at 25% discount 
100 or more copies at 33 1/3% 


25¢ —— 


@ 15¢ 
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Current Comment 





THE DOMESTIC SCENE 


Midsummer Madness 


On July 10 word came down from 
Gettysburg. President Eisenhower want- 
ed action on 14 points before Congress 
adjourned. To church, labor and civic 
groups long committed to support of 
reform in U. S. immigration policy, in- 
clusion of this item in the list must have 
given cheer. But they reckoned without 
the effect of midsummer in Washington 
during a Presidential election year. 

From the day it was passed, the Im- 
migration Act of 1952 has been under 
fire from both the Democratic and Re- 
publican incumbents of the Presi- 
dency. Gen. Eisenhower, after three 
years of careful study, kept his cam- 
paign pledge and on Feb. 8 of this 
year sent a special message to Con- 
gress calling for broad changes in the 
law. The measure of national support 
given his proposals should have guar- 
anteed some action on the revision of 
this Act and on the even more urgently 
needed amendment of the Refugee Act 
of 1953. 

To date bills aimed at reform lie 
buried in House and Senate commit- 
tees. The best that legislators have been 
able to come up with is an attempt to 
pin a few revisions on the coattails of 
350 Basque sheepherders. There is 
hope that a bill admitting them to the 
country, for the benefit of Western 
sheep-raising States, will be passed this 
session. 


Is Bigness Bad? 


Much of the press comment on the 
Government's anti-trust suit against 
General Motors dealt with fringe issues. 
li questioned the propriety of breaking 
official Government news, as Attorney 
Herbert Brownell did in this case, over 
a private TV program. Or it speculated 
about the implications of a suit against 
big business in an election year. 

Though obviously exciting, these re- 
actions tended to obscure the vast po- 
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tential importance of the Government’s 
case. Up till now, even the Washington 
trust-busters have been careful to dis- 
tinguish between bigness and badness. 
Time and again they have assured us 
that they are not opposed to bigness as 
such. All they object to is the use of 
bigness to monopolize markets. 

The GM suit may force the trust- 
busters, and all the rest of us, to rethink 
that thesis. GM does not deny that it 
has a preponderant share (85 per cent) 
of the bus market. It does not deny that 
since 1952 eight competing firms have 
dropped out of the race. It does not 
deny that it has been ten years since a 
new competitor appeared on the scene. 
All it denies is that it achieved its domi- 
nance, as the Government charges, by 
conspiring with the major bus operators 
to exclude other manufacturers from the 
market. This, it says, is nonsense. Its 
only crime was to make better buses 
than anyone else, so that customers nat- 
urally beat a path to its door. 

If GM is right, it would appear that 
bigness in itself is a problem. Maybe it 
is of its very nature monopolistic. Per- 
haps, to save competition, we must give 
more thought to ways and means of 
curbing it. Such are some of the really 
grave issues which the GM suit raises. 


AMERICA Takes to the Air 


Every now and again the impossible 
comes true. We at AMERIca often wish 
we could get around the country to 
talk things over with our friends and 
subscribers in the 48 States. Now sud- 
denly we find that we can—by radio. 

The National Council of Catholic 
Men has asked America’s editors to 
man a Catholic Hour program called 
“This Week in America,” to be broad- 
cast over the NBC network at 2:30 
P.M. (E.D.T.) on each of the four Sun- 
days in August. 

On Sunday, Aug. 5, Fr. Thurston N. 
Davis, Editor-in-Chief, will review 
AMERICA’S purposes, sketch the broad 


and varied sweep of its interests and 
take his audience into a typical editorial 
meeting so that they can see how an 
issue of AMERICA gets put together. 

Fr. Benjamin L. Masse, our econom- 
ics and labor-management editor, will 
be heard Aug. 12. He will explain why 


AMERICA is interested in economic 
questions in the first place, and how 
we all have to learn to think in an in- 
formed, Catholic way about such ques- 
tions as monopoly and competition, 
Government control and free enterprise, 
automation and unemployment. 

On Aug. 19 you will hear Fr. Vincent 
S. Kearney, who regularly writes for 
us on Far Eastern and Middle Easter 
affairs. Fr. Kearney has traveled exten- 
sively in these parts of the world. He 
will discuss neutralism, especially the 
Indian variety of Mr. Nehru, as well as 
the plight of China under the Reds. 

On the final Sunday program, Aug. 
26, the Catholic Hour audience will 
hear Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, AMERICA’s 
literary editor. Widely known as critic 
and writer, Fr. Gardiner will discuss 
the contemporary novel. 


A Catholic Vice-President 


“What? . . . A Catholic President?” 
we asked (Am. 7/7), when reporting 
Gallup Poll findings on the decline of 
religious prejudices in politics. Now it 
appears that the professionals are asking 
the same question, for different reasons, 
about candidates for the office of Vice- 
President. 

As convention-time looms up, spice 
is added to the simmering political pot 
by stories of yet another survey, this 
one privately circulated. Under scrutiny 
this time are the findings of sociologists 
on the slippery subject of voter trends. 
The figures show—so this study con- 
cludes—that a Catholic candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency will be just what 
the doctor ordered for one of the major 
parties. 

In the never-never land of political 
strategy, only recently removed to ait- 
conditioned suites from yesterday's 





smoke-filled backrooms, all this dis- 
cussion makes great sense. To many 


members of the questionably solid f 


“Catholic voting bloc,” on the contrary, 


it seems to rest on somewhat shaky > 


premises. As a Notre Dame historian, 
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Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., 
pointed out only recently, the supposed 
Catholic vote is “one of the greatest 
myths of American politics.” 

If Catholics vote a fellow-Catholic 
into office, the decisive factor should 
and will be his proven ability to carry 
such responsibilities. 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


The Japanese Elections 


When the votes cast in Japan’s July 
8 elections were finally counted, the 
conservative, pro-Western _ Liberal- 
Democrats of Premier Ichiro Hatoyama 
still proved to be the dominant party 
in the country’s House of Councilors. 
The Liberal-Democrats did no more 


than hold their own, while the Social- 
ists, political foes of the Premier, picked 
up 12 seats. The Socialist gain may not 
look too impressive on paper, but it 
gives them enough strength to block any 
Liberal-Democrat move to revise Ja- 
pan’s Constitution with a view to re- 
arming the country. 

Japanese rearmament has been a bit- 
terly argued issue between the Socialists 
and the Liberal-Democrats. Last year 
the Hatoyama Government, because of 
Socialist opposition, failed by two votes 
in the House of Councilors to get a 
necessary two-thirds approval for Con- 
stitutional revision. The Liberal-Demo- 
crats had therefore counted on the July 
8 elections. But instead of giving them 
the needed majority, the elections 
dashed all hope of a rearmed Japan for 
at least another three years. 


This Socialist success is indicative 
of a trend in Japan which could have 
a profound effect on future U. S.-Japan- 
ese relations. It lends credence to re- 
ports of a growing aversion to rearm- 
ament among younger elements in the 
Japanese electorate. Moreover, the So- 
cialists are neutralist in their approach 
to foreign policy. This means that the 
Hatoyama Government will be under 
pressure to relax the embargo on ex- 
ports to Red China. 


Germany’s Neutralists 


As West Germany’s Social Demo- 
cratic party was concluding its seventh 
postwar congress on Saturday, July 14 
at Munich. India’s touring Prime Min- 
ister was addressing a foreign policy 
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NCCM Meets in Dallas 


The National Council of Catholic Men, I am 
happy to report, is today feeling a remarkable up- 
swing of activity and development. Our South- 
west Leadership Institute, held in Dallas June 30 
and July 1, was a sort of barometer of NCCM 
weather. That weather is good, and promises to 
stay that way. 

Dallas at midyear saw representatives of ten 
Southwest dioceses gathered for an intensive 
leadership training course. We feel that they went 
back home better equipped as effective leaders in 
the Catholic Action programs of their regional 
organizations. 

The National Staff of NCCM conducted some 
15 workshops on such areas of the Council’s work 
as the role and responsibilities of moderators, 
officers and program committee chairmen. About 
350 Catholic men of the Southwest pitched into 
discussions of the organizational problems they 
encounter on both parish and diocesan levels. 
Special emphasis was laid on the workings of the 
so-called diocesan federation plan, whereby all 
Catholic men’s organizations in a diocese collabo- 
rate in a common program of work for the good 
of the Church. Civic and social action, legislation, 
public relations, religious activities and communi- 
cations—these were some of the major topics 
around which discussion wheeled during the two- 
day conference. 

It is obviously impossible in so short a report 
even to list the main speakers and events. Typical 





Mr. Work is the executive director of the National 
Council of Catholic Men. He resides in Washing- 
ton. ; 


of the down-to-earth approach of the Dallas meet- 
ing was the series of workshops on “How to plan 
and carry out specific programs in the area of de- 
cent literature, frequent weekday Mass attend- 
ance, promotion of vocations, the apostolate to 
Catholics and non-Catholics.” 

In a strikingly interesting presentation, two 
Paulist priests, Rev. Thomas J. Connellan, C. S. P., 
and Rev. Walter J. Dalton, C. S. P., debated the 
issues involved in the lay apostolate. Fr. Connellan 
played the role of a Catholic layman who is some- 
what indifferent, badly informed and generally un- 
conscious of his role in the Church. Fr. Dalton, 
taking the part of the pastor, answered his objec- 
tions and explored for him the very essential work 
of the layman in the apostolic mission of the 
Church. 

Bishop Robert J. Dwyer of Reno showed how 
NCCM, working on the diocesan level, could help 
mend the wastage of time and energy which re- 
sults from the sheer multiplicity of organizations 
and their lack of overall direction. He under- 
scored the tremendous potential stored up in our 
Catholic laymen of the United States. Bishop 
Thomas K. Gorman of Dallas-Fort Worth closed 
the Institute by pointing out how deeply such 
problems as native vocations, migrant workers and 
youth in modern society are of concern to the 
Catholic men of the Southwest. 

Dallas proved the worth of bringing the NCCM 
training program right down to “precinct” level. 
It was inspiring to find in Dallas that so many 
men of the Southwest were eager to take time out 
of their busy lives to learn the what and the why 
of the Catholic lay apostolate. Martin Work 
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association meeting at Bonn. It is, we 
think, in the domain of fair comment 
to suggest that Mr. Nehru’s talk might 
more appropriately have been given 
before the Socialist audience at Munich. 

Certainly that audience would have 
been sympathetic and receptive. Not 
that it would have agreed in every de- 
tail with Mr. Nehru’s remarks, It would 
scarcely have applauded, for instance, 
the warning that India might soon 
recognize the puppet East German re- 
gime. But Mr. Nehru’s addled defense 
of neutralism, his plea that there ought 
to be a chance in the world of today for 
a country “to sit on the fence,” would 
have won its enthusiastic assent. 

For the thinking of the vast majority 
of German Socialist leaders is at the 
moment clearly neutralist. They passed 
resolutions at Munich against conscrip- 
tion and against West Germany's tie 
with Nato. They reiterated their belief 
that the Adenauer policy of achieving 
German unity through strength had 
failed. They again affirmed their con- 
viction that only by agreeing to accept 
a neutral status in Europe could East 
and West Germany be reunited. 

In these circumstances it was not so 
surprising as it otherwise might have 
been that the Kremlin sent comradely 
greetings to the Munich convention. If 
that unprecedented Communist gesture 
does not awaken in the minds of Ger- 
man Socialist leaders some misgivings 
about their present course, nothing is 
likely to do so. 


Papal Letters to Red Victims 


It has been the sad destiny of the 
present Holy Father to see ancient 
Catholic lands fall successively under 
the domination of two anti-God forces. 
The Nazi threat is a matter of history. 
But it is now ten years, as the Pope has 
just reminded us, “since Christ’s church 
was stripped of her rights” by com- 
munism in Eastern Europe. The perils 
latent in this long subjection have now 
been re-emphasized by Pius XII in a 
letter dated June 29. 

The Pope’s communication is ad- 
dressed to the clergy and faithful of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, 
East Germany and “to other peoples of 
Europe suffering persecution who enjoy 
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peace and union with the Apostolic 
See.” By this latter phrase is obviously 
meant the sorely afflicted Baltic peoples 
and particularly the Catholics of the 
Oriental rite in areas annexed by the 
USSR. 

Who will say that these Catholics 
are not in the direst need of encourage- 
ment from their brethren abroad and 
especially from the Holy Father? The 
papal letter was designed to provide 
just that encouragement. One paragraph 
in the apostolic message reflects the 
cencern felt for those who are the spe- 
cial object of Communist indoctrination. 
“Our greatest grief,” writes the Pope, 
“springs from the realization that the 
minds of children and youth are being 
steeped in false and perverse doctrines 
to separate them from God and His 
divine precepts.” 

The heroic peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope have faced dangers like these be- 
fore, and have surmounted them tri- 
umphantly. We Catholics in the free 
world should join our prayers to those 
of the Holy Father that their faith 
falter not in this new and more subtle 
threat to Christendom in the East. 


Meeting at Brioni 


Despite all the talk of a third- 
force, neutralist bloc in the making, 
there was no odder assortment of bed- 
fellows than the trio of statesmen who 
met July 18 on the Yugoslav island of 
Brioni. Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, In- 
dia’s Prime Minister Nehru and Egypt's 
President Nasser all have one thing in 
common. They are “coexistentialists.” 
But how they differ in approach when 
a specific problem of coexistence hits 
home! 

The Yugoslav Communist, for ex- 
ample, is not so trustful of Soviet in- 
tentions that he can spurn the military 
and economic aid of the United States. 
It is difficult to see what he can have in 
common with a statesman like Prime 
Minister Nehru, who believes that mili- 
tary deals are at the root of world ten- 
sions. 

Mr. Nehru, in turn, is likely to find 
President Nasser intractable. If coexis- 
tence between nations has any meaning 
at all, it should apply to Egypt’s rela- 
tions with Israel. A question along these 
lines, however, could easily raise the 
issue of India’s relations with Pakistan 





and the dispute over Kashmir. The ties 
which bind Muslim Egypt to Muslim 
Pakistan are not to be discounted. 

For all the attendant fanfare, the 
meeting at Brioni seems like a feeble at. 
tempt to impress the Western world 
Yet some good may come of it. Mr, 
Nehru has much to learn about Soviet 
imperialism. Marshal Tito may prove an 
apt teacher. 


What Price Copper and 
Cotton? 

In any reexamination of U. S. foreign 
aid, which many in Congress deem 
necessary, some attention ought to be 
given to price fluctuations in world. 
ecmmodity markets. This is admitted) 
a difficult and, to a free-enterprise coun. 
try like our own, a most unwelcome sub- 
ject. It is the kind of subject, neverthe. 
less, that we cannot sweep under the 
rug in the hope that other countries wil 
forget about it. Evidence mounts that 
they have no intention of forgetting 
about it. 

In a report, for instance, to the New 
York Times from Geneva, dated July 
14, the discerning Michael Hoffman 
tells of rising pressure in UN circles for 
another crack at stabilizing raw-material 
prices. As is natural, this pressure ema- 
nates from the underdeveloped cou- 
tries of the world. It emanates, that is, 
from almost every country in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

In every case these countries have 
nothing much to export but food and 
other raw materials. As a consequence 
they are totally dependent for their 
prosperous development on world-com- 
modity prices. When commodity prices 
fluctuate wildly, as they periodically 
do, these countries find it impossible to 
carry out their development schemes in 
an orderly way. Relatively well off one 
year, they are paupers the next. 

To legislators asking questions about 
foreign aid this problem is pertinent 
because in almost every case the under 
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developed countries are recipients of 
Point-4 technical aid. Of what avail to 
help them expand production of rav 
materials if they are then forced to sel 
their products in unstable markets 
Though the history of agreement 
aimed at stabilizing world-commodit 
prices is not reassuring, it might be wis 
on our part to give them another try. 
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Washington Front 





With the indirect word from the President that his an- 
nounced intention of February 29 to run again was un- 
changed, the Democrats were back where they were 
before his heart attack last September. Again there 
arises the question: is a Democratic nomination worth- 
while? Most observers around the country seem to 
think it is not; Eisenhower can win from his White 
House desk, against any comer. 

For instance, in a radio round-up of farm reporters 
for Newsweek on the ABC system on July 15, there 
was a near-unanimous agreement that Eisenhower was 
“in” with farmers, as of now. The report covered New 
England, New York, the central and north-central 
States, and the Far West. The South was not covered; 
presumably, the situation there is fluid, depending on 
the Democratic platform on Negroes’ civil rights, and 
on who the Democratic nominee turns out to be in 
Chicago. 

This brings up the question of issues. But observers 
here generally agree that during this session in Con- 
gress the White House, despite the illnesses and ab- 
sences of the President, has out-maneuvered the Demo- 
crats and deprived them of any real issue in the coming 
campaign. At most, the Democrats are left with half- 
issues, but how many voters appreciate fine distinc- 
tions? The President’s personal popularity, the slogan 
“Peace, Prosperity and Progress,” and the White House 


Underscorings 





itself are hard to beat. They are left with the forlorn 
slogan “A vote for Ike is a vote for Nixon.” This is en- 
hanced by the announcement that Nixon will be doing 
all the whistle-stopping—which Harry Truman proved 
is the road to victory—while the President will make a 
half-dozen radio-TV appearances at strategic points. 
A lot of Democrats feel, rather hopelessly, that Nixon, 
in his off-the-cuff talks, will pull enough “boners,” as 
in 1954, to swing things their way. But Nixon will be 
under wraps. 

This leaves the Congress. I imagine that now the 
Democrats’ money and effort will go there. Not many 
Democratic seats, except perhaps in Kentucky and 
Oregon, are in danger, but a half-dozen Republican 
seats are. The House, of course, being closer to the 
people (as our Founding Fathers foresaw, before the 
popular election of Senators came in), may very well 
go overwhelmingly Democratic. So the Democrats hope. 
The recorded votes of each sitting Representative will 
be scrutinized, as well as the bills he offered for the 
record and which failed to pass. 

My present guess is that, barring a further rel=pse, 
the President is an easy winner, but that he wi . get 
a Democratic Congress in both Houses. Ironically, this 
“suits him fine.” The 14 “musts” that Sen. Knowland 
(R., Cal.) brought back from Gettysburg, as bills to be 
passed by Congress this session, are Democratic in 
origin. But if they are put to Congress for a vote, they 
may be defeated, for the most part by right-wing Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats. 

WILFRID PARSONS 


B200 JEWISH CONVERTS from 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia and 
other nearby cities are expected at the 
Mass and Breakfast of the Edith Stein 





Guild of New York on Saturday, Aug. 
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THE SUMMA of St. Thomas Aquinas 
has been simplified and abbreviated by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., as a. series 
of eight pamphlets, Highlights of the 


Summa, for classroom or study club use. 


The pamphlets are available ($1 per 
set or 15¢ each, postpaid) from the 
Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New 
York 19, N. Y, 


SOCIAL WORK meant much to St. 
Ignatius Loyola, according to an article 
“St. Ignatius and Social Service” by 
Augustine Klaas, S.J., in the June issue 
of Cross and Crown (Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Ill.). 


&CATHOLIC CHARITIES of the 
New York Archdiocese has published 
its 92-page report, Catholic Charities in 
1955, giving copious statistics on its 
Work in many fields. It cared for 17,361 
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children in 36 institutions, spent more 
than $22 million on its hospitals and 
provided 1.2 million days of patient- 
care. Forty per cent of the 88,721 per- 
sons aided by its Family Service were 
Puerto Rican newcomers. 


pA RURAL LIFE Workshop for 
priests, Sisters and lay leaders interested 
in promoting Catholic farm living will 
be held Aug. 15-18 at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Ind., under the sponsorship of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


| Bp DON’T MISS “This Week in 
| AMERICA,” on the Catholic Hour, 
| produced by the National Coun- 
| cil of Catholic Men, on Sun., Aug. 
5, 12, 19 and 26, at 2:30 P. M. 





11. Mass will be celebrated at 9 A.M. 
at St. John’s (Capuchin) Church, 209 
W. 30th St., New York. Dr. Karl Stern, 
psychiatrist and author, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Breakfast. 


B YOUTH WEEK, Oct. 28-Nov. 4, 
will have “Trust in Youth” as its theme. 
Sponsored by the National Council of 
Catholic Youth, in six years the Week 
has achieved national prominence. 


B THE CARMELITE NUNS, 2155 
Terry Road, Jackson, Miss., will name 
the chapel of their new convent, to 
cost $100,000, the Father Lord Me- 
morial Chapel, in honor of Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., their friend and pub- 
licist since they came to Jackson in 
1951. The present convent, almost a 
century and a quarter old, is collapsing 
over their heads. B2kve: 
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Editorials 





Is There “Finality” about Red Rule? 


Once in a while we get an insight into the real state 
of affairs abroad. When we do, it is worth volumes of 
pacts, speeches or learned studies. A brief but brilliant 
flash of light can illumine in sharp outlines what had 
been known only in the form of half-real or even un- 
real shadows. The Poznan rising of June 28, like the 
East Berlin demonstrations of June 17, 1953, was such 
a milestone in the history of freedom. The sight of 
ordinary but desperate people fighting for liberty car- 
ries more weight than a bushel of speculations or the 
fine-spun reasonings of political analysts. As more in- 
formation comes in about these events in the industrial 
city of Western Poland, it is clear that the riots were 
not the result of foreign instigation but arose primarily 
as a spontaneous reaction of oppressed workers in the 
Stalin steel plant. We shall have to re-evaluate some 
of our present estimates about trends and forces behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

This indisputable evidence of freedom’s strength 
(and tyranny’s weakness ) in the captive countries came 
at an opportune time for the United States. More and 
more often, in recent months, influential persons have 
been dropping hints that perhaps we should forget 
about the liberation of the captive countries. It was on 
May 3, for instance, that the former U. S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, George F. Kennan, told a Pittsburgh 
audience that “there is a finality, for better or for worse, 
about what has now occurred in Eastern Europe.” This 
is the kind of language which was heard in pre-Munich 
London in 1938 and which threw dismay into the ranks 
of Hitler’s intended victims. Luckily, the Poznan work- 
ers did not know that their situation had any “finality” 
about it. 

Among attempts made to draw the lessons of the 
Poznan risings we must mention a statement drawn up 
by the “American Friends of the Captive Nations.” This 


The Job of Being a Parent 


Do schoolboys today think the three R’s stand for 
recreation, rest and relaxation? One English headmaster 
has said they do. Now 4,270 U. S. teachers go further 
and state that in addition to the three R’s an M (for 
Misbehavior ) is increasingly a part of school life. 
Within recent weeks our nation’s two living ex-Presi- 
dents found separate occasion to express concern over 
the problem posed by the juvenile delinquent and his 
misbehaving contemporaries. What Messrs. Hoover and 
Truman had to say won nods of approval across the 
land. One big nod came from the grade, junior-high 
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sometimes less responsible, newspaper coverage of teen- 
age crime may unjustly label our young people as a 
“lost generation.” In “Teacher Opinion on Pupil Be- 
havior, 1955-56” (National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 50¢), the 
teachers insist that a large majority of their pupils are 
not juvenile delinquents. From their classroom experi- 
ence, however, they testify that the past ten years 
brought an increase in misbehavior ranging through 
impertinence and discourtesy to drinking intoxicants, 
serious stealing and sex offenses. 


SERVICEMEN AND CRIME 


Disturbing reports of recent date from Europe lend 
an added weight to these statements of Presidents and 
teachers. Citizens and public officials of West Germany 
urge U. S. military authorities to deal with a worsening 
situation that has given rise to brutal instances of rape 
and manslaughter on the part of our armed personnel. 
The question is whether such incidents stem ultimately 
from the parental irresponsibility and lack of moral 
training deplored here at home. If so, what can be done 
about a matter troubling all thoughtful men and one 
which, considerations of morality and public order 


aside, poses a threat to our country’s prestige abroad? 

Nothing, it is true, is so easy to propose as a cure- 
all for the failings of youth. The difficulty is that no 
simple nostrum can possibly banish a disease spring- 
ing from so many causes. To say that prayer alone, or 
religious indoctrination, or good homes and vigilant 
parents will eliminate misbehavior or delinquency is 
to ignore not only the findings of psychiatrists and 
sociologists, but the religious truth of original sin and 
its consequences. 

Opinions among the experts will surely vary on the 
methods best suited to ensure proper parental care and 
the moral reinforcement of youth. Though many of 
the teachers polled by the NEA share Mr. Truman’s 
conviction that something is to be said for the “wood- 
shed treatment,” it is clear that the good parent must 
be more than a disciplinarian. It has been said that 
parenthood is one of the most specialized callings in 
the world, and the only one for which the practitioner 
is not required to have a license. More important than 
training for the job, however, is a spirit of willingness 
to make sacrifices. If Presidents and teachers are right, 
too many of today’s parents are failing to meet this 
demand of their high calling. 


The Confused Mr. Nehru 


West Germany's Chancellor Adenauer and India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru are men of clashing views on the 
meaning of the cold war. It is logical to assume, there- 
fore, that the harmonious joint statement which marked 
the end of the Nehru visit to Bonn on July 16 was no 
indication of what went on behind the scenes. 

Mr. Nehru’s Bonn press conferences were far more 
sensational. The Indian Prime Minister can hardly 
blame us for taking them as representative of his 
genuine feelings toward the United States and the 
free-world alliance. In the same spirit of give- .id-take 
in which Mr. Nehru has been lashing out at the United 
States, we venture the opinion that, if he really means 
what his press conferences seemed to imply, he is the 
most mixed-up statesman gracing today’s world scene. 

Mr. Nehru’s most violent outburst came in a press 
interview at Bonn on July 14. American policy, he de- 
clared, could lead only to a split in the world. Stated 
the Indian Prime Minister: 

This kind of thinking [behind American policy] 

leaves no room for any country to sit on the fence. 

If carried to its final end, it divides the world into 

two hostile camps, each of which is ready to spring 

at the throat of the other. 

It may seem naive to Mr. Nehru, but we have been 
under the impression that there has been division in the 
world since the end of World War II. Moreover, re- 
sponsibility for this division cannot be laid at the door 


| of the United States. 


It was not the United States which refused to disarm 
after the war. Neither did the United States overrun 
the Slav nations, threaten Greece and Turkey and stand 
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poised to attack the rest of Europe. We did not begin 
the “hot shooting war” in Kurea—the type of war to 
which, to quote Mr. Nehru, American policy is sup- 
posed inevitably to lead. We did not consign 12 million 
Asians to Communist tyranny in North Vietnam. As we 
were not responsible for the division of these two 
countries, neither were we responsible for the division 
of Germany. Oddly enough, Mr. Nehru himself will 
not admit the right of the people of East and West 
Germany to determine by free elections how they shall 
be unified. The implication for Kashmir, where Mr. 
Nehru has steadfastly refused to submit to a solution 
by plebiscite, is, we fear, all too obvious. 

These are the causes of tension in the world today. 
They stem from a relentlessly aggressive communism, 
not from American foreign policy. Our policy is only 
a reaction to the threat created by the Soviets. 

What is more, despite Mr. Nehru’s insistence that 
morality has no place in international affairs, these 
causes of tension do involve moral issues. Questioned 
by reporters during his Bonn interview, Mr. Nehru de- 
clared that when neutralism is called immoral, politics 
has entered into the field of religion. “I believe in no 
religion, in no dogma, in no faith,” he replied. 

In what does Mr. Nehru believe? How, for example, 
would he justify his stand on colonialism? In practice, 
19th-century imperialism, against which all Asia has 
revolted, involved in most ‘instances the exploitation 
of fellow human beings for profit. It was social injustice 
—in other words, immorality. A stand against colonial- 
ism makes no sense unless it is taken on moral grounds. 
Mr. Nehru seems utterly confused. 
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“Swept with tears and sighs, I kept saying over and over again: ‘Whither do you want to lead me, O Lord?” 
(Spiritual Diary of St. Ignatius.) 


Ignatius of Loyola: The Pilgrim 
Robert Boucher, S.J. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of St. Ignatius Loyola, apart 

from excerpts in lives of the saint, has not been 

easily available to English and American readers. 

In his Ignatius Loyola, in 1926, Paul Van Dyke 
said that he knew of only one English translation. This 
would seem to be the translation by Rev. J.F.X. O’Con- 
nor, S.J., published by ‘Benziger, New York, in 1900 and 
long since out of print. 

In 1555, about a year before his death, St. Ignatius, 
at the insistence of Fathers Jerome Nadal and Luis 
Gonzalez de Camara, dictated to the latter, in an inter- 
mittent series of conversations, the story of his early 
years. Father de Camara’s preface gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of the way Ignatius used to éxpress himself: 


In his own manner of relating, our Father Ignatius 
spoke of everything with such clarity that he seemed 
to narrate the past as if it were happening before 
his very eyes. There were no questions to ask: all 
that which was pertinent to know, he did not fail 
to recall. At the first opportunity I would go and 
put down what he had told me. I was most assiduous 
not to write one word that I did not hear from him. 


The following passages will give some idea of the 
way in which the hand of God led the Pilgrim (as 
Ignatius called himself) to the founding of the Society 
of Jesus and directed him, by many a long detour, from 
Loyola to Rome. This article is offered as a tribute to 
the founder of the Society on the fourth centenary of 
his death, July 31. 


LOYOLA 


It is in the direction of Pamplona, capital of Navarre, 
that Ignatius of Loyola first gazes. He was thirty years 
of age. Up to that time 


.. . he had been devoted to all the vanities of the 
world, relishing above everything else knightly 
competitions and driving himself on by an all-con- 
suming desire for worldly honor. . . . Thus, being 





Fr. Boucuer, a French Jesuit, studied in the United 
States, 1949-1955. His article, written in French, was 
translated by Fr. Witu1aM F. LeRovx, s.j., an Ameri- 
can presently studying in Europe. (St. Ignatius died 
July 31, 1556.) 
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in a citadel besieged by the French, while all his 
companions wanted to surrender, he, nevertheless, 
presented so many reasons against them that he 
persuaded the Governor to keep on resisting. . ., 
Then the day dawned on which the attack of artil 
lery was expected. 


That day, Monday after Pentecost in the year 152] 
God was waiting for “el gentilhombre Inigo Lépez & 
Loyola”; on that day He put His hand on the gallant 





knight. Wounded, seized from his worldly pursuit, 
pinned down to his bed, this soldier with a heart ful 
of dreams 


. .. asked for some of these mundane and frivolou 
books which are usually called novels of chivalry 
In the whole house not one of those which he wa 
accustomed to read could be found. They brought 
to him a Life of Christ and a book about the Live 
of the Saints. 


Pious and edifying reading, that’s all they have to 
offer him. He takes these old tomes, puts them aside, 
takes them again, and, while browsing through, ‘he 
finds a certain attraction for that which the books re 
lated.” From page to page, the vision of a lofty dream 
grips his soul. It is the call to a combat more thrilling 
than the battle of men, the overwhelming invitation “to 
accomplish arduous and difficult things.” 


How marvelous it would be to do what St. Francis 
and St. Dominic did! . . . Then he began to dre 
of going to Jerusalem barefooted . . . and to refl 
on his past life and on the necessity of doing pet 
ance. But deep in his heart always remained a bur 
ing desire: to make as soon as possible the pilgrim 
age to Jerusalem. 





In this lonely castle at the foot of the mountains, long 
are the nights, but, plunged into this silence, his s0 
is slowly flooded with a new splendor: 


The dreams of the past slipped away, chased } 
more noble ambitions. . . . One sleepless night! 
saw clearly our Lady with the Infant Jesus, andi 
this vision he found great consolation and a dee 
repugnance for all his past life... . His delight w 
to look up to the heavens and to the stars, often a! 
for a long time. At this sight he felt an ardent lon 
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ing for the service of our Lord. Frequently he would 
think of his resolution and wish to be completely 
cured so as to be soon on his way. 


MONTSERRAT 


Early in the year 1522 he sets out. In the Auto- 
biography he is from now on “the Pilgrim.” From now 
on he has but one dream: Jerusalem. Yet he knows not, 
the Pilgrim, while ascending the cliffs of Montserrat, 
where this pilgrimage will carry him. His soul, still 
groping in the dark, cannot see beyond the horizon the 
dawn of a more magnificent dream, of a dream more 
real than the world itself. In His eternal Wisdom, God 
is dreaming of a new saint for the greater glory of His 
Church. 


He passed by a small town at the foot of Montserrat, 
and there he bought the clothing which he had de- 
cided to wear on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem: some 
coarse cloth out of which he had made a large robe 
reaching clear to his feet, a staff and a small gourd. 
Thus garbed, with staff in hand and gourd hanging 
from his shoulder, he continued his way to Montser- 
rat, dreaming as usual of the great deeds that he 
was going to accomplish for the love of God. 


On the vigil of the feast of the Annunciation, toward 
evening, having finished his general confession, 


... he hung his sword and dagger on the altar of 
our Lady... . Before this same altar he passed the 
whole of the night, sometimes on his knees, some- 
times standing with staff in hand. At the break of 
dawn he left. . . . 


MANRESA 


Manresa is the second stage. There the Pilgrim in- 
tends to stay “only a few days”; there, however, the 
hand of God will keep him ten months “molding him 
after the same fashion that a schoolmaster molds his 
pupil.” Ten months of solitude and penance, of dark- 
nesses and revelations, of temptations and ecstasies, 
ten months during which Ignatius “assists each day at 
High Mass, Vespers and Compline, each day making 
seven hours of prayer.” As a child lost on a strange 
road “. . . he began to feel in his soul great anguishes 
that he had never before experienced, and he kept say- 
ing to himself: “What can be this new life that we are 
now starting?’ ” 

Along this new path sown with mystical graces the 
Pilgrim plunges even more deeply into the mysteries 
of Christ’s life. On the banks of the Cardoner one morn- 
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ing as he was praying “. . . the eyes of his soul began to 


open up... . This vision left in his mind such a light 
that he seemed to be another man and to have another 
spirit.” 


At Manresa that year “the winter was very severe,” 
and the Pilgrim fell “gravely ill.” When he finally re- 


covered 


. . . he was very weak and afflicted with frequent 
pains of the stomach. . . . But the date on which he 
had planned to leave for Jerusalem was coming. . . . 
Thus, at the beginning of the year 1523, he set out 
for Barcelona to embark. There some friends offered 
to accompany him (for he knew neither Italian nor 
Latin) but the Pilgrim refused. A lonely traveler, he 
wanted to put his trust in God alone. 

They sailed with a wind so strong that they went 
from Barcelona to Gaeta in five days and five nights, 
not without great fear because of the violence of 
the storm. Though in the whole country there was 
serious danger of the plague, nevertheless, after de- 
barking he went on to Rome. 


Begging his meals in the villages through which he 
passed, the Pilgrim arrived in Rome on Palm Sunday. 
A few days later, he was on his way to Padua. 


Due to the men guarding the town against the 
danger of the plague, he had to sleep outside the 
city gates and once it happened, when he got up in 
the morning, that he met a man, who, looking at 
his ashen appearance, ran away... . Later he was 
joined by some companions, but they were walking 
so fast that they soon left him behind in the midst of 
a large field. It was nightfall, and there Christ ap- 
peared to him. . . . Filled with consolation he 
reached Padua the next morning. 


One day at last, before the eyes of the Pilgrim, Venice 
looms up on the horizon, above the sea. 


In Venice he lived on alms and slept in the square 


of St. Mark. . . . Deep in his soul he knew for sure 
that God would give him the means to go to 
Jerusalem. 


The hand of God did just that. Through a happy en- 
counter the Pilgrim was presented to the Doge, “and 
the Doge ordered that a place be given to him on the 
same ship which was to take the Governors to Cyprus.” 
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Alas, on the day set for the sailing, Ignatius fell ill. 
Those around him worried. They wondered if the sick 
man would be able to make the long journey on the sea; 
and “. . . the doctor replied that if he wanted to go 
there to be buried, he could easily do it. . . . That very 
same day the Pilgrim set sail.” 


JERUSALEM 


“With no resources except his hope in God,” with no 
companion except Jesus, “who often appeared to him 
and gave him great strength and consolation,” the Pil- 
grim is now on his way to the City of his King, the 
Holy and Blessed City. After three months on the sea 
they stop at Cyprus; on August 31 they debark at Jaffa. 


Along the way, about two miles before reaching 
Jerusalem, each one begins to recollect himself. . . . 
They all walk in silence. At the sight of the city the 
Pilgrim felt in his soul an overwhelming joy. 


Bethany, Bethlehem, the Jordan, the Mount of Olives, 
the Holy Sepulcher. Never before, in the heart of Ig- 
natius, had Christ been so vividly present. From one 
place to the next, from one mystery to the other, it is 
a long, loving contemplation, an ardently desired 
rendezvous. “His firm resolution was to stay in Jeru- 
salem, always visiting the holy places, and being there, 
to help souls.” 

But God’s are not always our ways. This traveler 
thinks that he has arrived; he stops: and looks for a 
place to pitch his tent (Lord, it is good to be here! ). 
Then here comes somebody who in clear and precise 
language will make him leave without delay. 

His resolution was firm; he was not going to change 
it for any reason. He made it perfectly plain that, 
in spite of the unfavorable advice of the Provincial 
of the Franciscans, and if it were not a matter of 
sin, no fear would cause him to go back on his 
resolution. The Provincial replied that he had re- 
ceived the power from the Holy See to decide, ac- 
cording as he saw fit, whether one should leave or 
stay, and to excommunicate anyone who would re- 
fuse to obey. In the present case he judged that the 

Pilgrim could not stay... . The Pilgrim answered 

that he would obey. 
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What else is there to do w..en God makes His will so 
manifest? What else but to submit? How powerful, 
how suasive the hand of God can be! The heart of the 
Pilgrim is bleeding; lovingly his eyes still rest on the 
Blessed City. 


After his talk with the Provincial, as he was leaving, 
a strong desire seized him to go and visit, once more 
and for the last time, the Mount of Olives. . . . On 
the Mount of Olives there is a rock from which our 
Lord took His ascent to heaven; even today one can 
see His last footprints, and the Pilgrim wanted to 
gaze at them again. Saying nothing, taking no guide 
(and anybody who goes without a Turk as a guide 
is in great danger), he quietly left the others and 
all alone made his way to the Mount of Olives. 


The return to Venice was long, the wind violent: 


The little ship was greatly battered. . . . It was in 
the middle of winter, a winter bitterly cold with 
much snow. The Pilgrim had no other clothes than 
breeches made from coarse material, a doublet of 
black tissue ripped in the back and a cape badly 
worn. . . . He reached Venice in the middle of 
January, 1524. 


Six months before, in the bright sun of July, he bad 
embarked full of hope. Six months later, chilled to the 
very marrow of his bones, here he is, back on the same 
seashore whence he had yearned to set sail. 

This is “the middle of winter,” and through the cold 
night the Pilgrim, exhausted, gropes his way: “From 
the time that he realized that it was not God’s will for 
him to remain in Jerusalem, he asked himself over and 
over again: ‘Quid agendum?—What to do?” 

In the depths of his ardent soul the lofty dream is 
now fading away. Once in the past, before the splendor 
of this dream all wordly ambitions had vanished. 
“Burning with the love of God,” Ignatius had under- 
taken “things arduous and difficult.” “St. Francis and 
St. Dominic have done things like these. . . . Why 
can't I?” Far from his loved ones, far from his native 
land, he had rushed headlong toward Jerusalem. And 
there, at the end of the road, at the height of his dream, 
so close at last to his Lord, there, waiting for him, was 
the bitter news: “Go back!” 

In the darkness and cold of this winter in Venice the 
lost Pilgrim looks for the hand of God. One question, 
always the same one, ceaselessly torments his mind: 
“What to do?” How different is this dark night of the 
soul from the starry night of Loyola! 

Leaving Barcelona a year before, the Pilgrim wanted 
“to practise three virtues: charity, faith and hope.” He 
wanted “to place in God alone his trust, affection and 
security.” Yet he knew not along what obscure paths 
“the Schoolmaster” wished to lead His student, and 
what trials would afflict his soul, called to live in their 
fullness, faith, hope and charity. He knew not how 
crucifying was to be his love of God alone. “Follow 
Me,” Jesus said; and Ignatius followed, leaving all 
things behind, all things—except his dream. “Amen, 
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amen, I say to'thee, when thou wast young thou didst 
gird thyself and walk where thou wouldst. But when 
thou art old, thou wilt stretch forth thy hands, and an- 
other will gird thee, and lead thee where thou wouldst 
not” (John 2118). 

What to do? A few months ago in the Holy Land 
the Pilgrim wanted “to help souls.” This he could do 
in Europe as well as anywhere else. But how? Being 
once a gallant knight, he knew how to fight. He hardly 
knew how to read and write. “And now he realized the 
advantages of studying for some time: it was the best 
way to help souls. He decided therefore to leave for 
Barcelona. .. .” 

January, 1537. Thirteen years have passed. The Pil- 
grim is again at Venice. Day after day he is waiting, 
waiting for the next ship to Jerusalem. Nothing is more 
tenacious than a dream. 

“To help souls” he had gone back to school at the 
age of 33: Barcelona, Alcala, Salamanca, Paris. There 
in Paris “he was so lacking in fundamentals that he had 
to attend class with the children.” Every summer he had 
gone begging to Flanders and to England so as to pay 
his way through school. At the end of his seven years 
in Paris, Master Ignatius had finally completed the 
course of studies in humanities and philosophy and 
had started his theology. 


PARIS 


But these years had been trying. In France as well 
as in Spain, suspected of heresy by the Inquisition, this 
student, whose only desire was to help souls, had under- 
gone inquiries, persecutions, imprisonments. Judges, 
scholars, monks, masters of the schools, had thrown 
against him a thousand questions on the subject of a 
certain manuscript called Spiritual Exercises. 

Everywhere he passed, the Pilgrim aroused souls. 
“By these Spiritual Exercises he had already won for 
the service of God” six of his fellow classmates: a 
Savoyard, Peter Faber; a Navarrese, Francis Xavier; 
three Spaniards, James Laynez, Alphonsus Salmeron, 
Nicolas Bobadilla; and a Portuguese, Simon Rodriguez. 
On August 15, 1534, in a small chapel on the slopes of 
Montmartre, the seven companions had taken a vow: 


... to go to Jerusalem and there to spend their lives 
for the service of souls. If they could not get per- 
mission to stay in the Holy Land, they would go to 
Rome and offer their services to the Vicar of Christ 
so that he might use them wherever they would 
best contribute to the greater glory of God and to 
the salvation of souls. 


Some time later three new students had joined the little 
group: another Savoyard, Claude Le Jay, and two 
Frenchmen, Paschase Broét and John Codure. 

At the beginning of the year 1537 the nine com- 
panions arrive in Venice where Ignatius had arranged 
to meet them. All together, they are now waiting for a 
ship. The months pass, and no ship goes to sea. 


There, in Venice, those not yet priests were or- 
dained. . . . That year no ship left Venice to go to 
the Orient, for the Venetians were at war with the 
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Turks. The hope of crossing the sea was fading 
away. 


What to do? “In the service of God,” the Pilgrim used 
to say years later, “you never progress so much as when 
you fight the wind.” The wind? Yes, but God? Thirteen 
years ago, here he was, asking himself over and over 
again: “What to do?” Today he is back; nine com- 
panions surround him; his dream has become their 
dream. 


VENICE 


Now in Venice, more than anywhere else before, the 
Pilgrim feels on his shoulder the hand of God. On a 
certain Monday after Pentecost, in the year 1521, he 
had been seized, snatched from the world, put into un- 
wonted silence. Slowly his eyes were opened. A sub- 
lime vision “of noble deeds to be accomplished for the 
love of God” had carried him away. But the years have 
passed; the Pilgrim has come to learn what it is “to be 
led where one would not.” 

Francis did this and Dominic that? What is it to 
thee? Why are you always turning round, always look- 
ing backward? Gone is the past; new times are waiting 
for you, a new world, young, changing, full of life, a 
world looking ahead toward new lands, groping its own 
way into the future. This world, already drunk with the 
new wine of a pagan Renaissance, already responding 
to the raucous call of the Reformers, this world seething 
with revolt is your world, Pilgrim! 

1492. From the ocean a huge continent arose: Amer- 
ica. A few months earlier, Ignatius of Loyola was born. 
Now, with the new century, the young Basque grows 
up. Year after year he becomes a part of the hopes, of 
the bitterness, of the illusions of this modern age. At 
Paris, the crossroad of ideas, he stands in the midst of 
the turmoil for seven years. 

At this critical hour what response will the Church 
give? Throughout all human history she has always 
been the mother of men. But now? In the past, at a 
different hour, her response had been Francis and 
Dominic. But now? It is time to give in, Pilgrim, time to 
let Another have His way, time to wake up. At long 
last simply be what you are: Ignatius of Loyola. 

On July 24, 1537 the Pilgrim writes from Venice to a 
Spanish friend: 


I know not how in the future God our Lord will 
make use of me. .. . During this year, though they 
[the companions] had great hopes to sail for Jeru- 
salem, there was and there is now no ship because 
of this war with the Turks. . . . If it is not the will 
of God and His service that they make this voyage, 
they will not wait any longer. . . . Pray God our 
Lord that in His infinite and supreme goodness He 
may give us every grace so that we may recognize 
intimately His most holy will and in every way ac- 
complish it. 


Determined to wait until the end of the year, the com- 
panions decided to go out and preach throughout the 
Venetian territory. 
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At the end of the year they had not yet found any 
opportunity for the voyage. They decided therefore 
to go to Rome, and broke up into three or four 
groups. The Pilgrim was with Faber and Laynez. .. . 
During that trip God favored him in a very special 
way. 


LA STORTA 


Favored he was indeed in a very special way, and be- 
yond all expectations. Yet he knew not, the Pilgrim, 
while walking along between his two companions, that 
he was approaching the end of his road, At Manresa, 
fifteen years ago on the banks of the Cardoner “the 
eyes of his soul had begun to open up.” On the way to 
Rome now the silent Guide will speak. He will draw 
ever more closely to Himself this soul which in constant 
prayer has searched for such a long time. 


The Pilgrim had decided that after his ordination 
he would wait for a whole year before saying his 
first Mass, preparing himself meanwhile, and asking 
our Lady to unite him to her Son. . . . On a certain 
day, a few miles before entering Rome, in a church 
where he had stopped to pray, he felt such a change 
come over his soul and he saw so clearly that God 
the Father was uniting him to Christ, His Son, that 
he would never doubt of this fact: God was uniting 
him to His Son. 


Writing about this mysterious vision of La Storta, 
Father James Laynez was to say later on: 


That which determined our Father Ignatius to 
choose this title [Society of Jesus] in preference to 
all others was, I think, the fact which I am going to 
relate. We were going to Rome by way of Siena, 
Master Ignatius, Master Faber and I. We had stop- 
ped along the road, and our Father told me that God 
had profoundly impressed in his soul these words: 
“I will be propitious to you in Rome,” words whose 
full meaning he could not understand at that time. 


Here at La Storta, 
in this month of No- 
vember, 1537, the 
long, unknown roads, 
on which the Pilgrim 
has traveled for the 
past fifteen years 
come to an end: roads 
mm from Loyola to Mont- 
@ serrat and to Man- 
resa; roads from Ven- 
ice to Jerusalem; 
roads from Alcala to 
Salamancaandto 
Paris, roads without a 
name. Along those 
roads Ignatius of Lo- 
yola one day passed, 
stirred up by a dream, 
always the same 
dream: to set out for 





the Holy Land and there “to spend his life in the service 
of souls.” 

In the magnificent words of Jerome Nadal, one 
of the most intimate among Ignatius’ companions: 
“Deducebatur quo nesciebat suaviter—he was gently led 
where he knew not. Not yet thinking about founding an 
Order, he was nevertheless making progress step by 
step, in a wise imprudence, in the simplicity of his 
heart, in Christ.” 

Once the Pilgrim had thought to live and die in the 
Holy Land, in the land of the Gospels, close to this 
Christ whose last footprints he had seen on the Mount 
of Olives. Now, on the way to Rome, the same Christ 
is still waiting for him, but here, in Rome, Christ car- 
ries His cross in His Body which is the Church; here, 
and nowhere else, He draws Ignatius “close to Himself 
and close to His cross.” 


ROME 


From now on another pilgrimage begins. From now 
on and until his death, Ignatius of Loyola, first General 
of the Society of Jesus, will stay in Rome. At the com- 
mand of the Vicar of Christ, and for the service of souls, 
he will launch, day after day, year after year, on all the 
roads of the world, new reinforcements for the greater 
glory of his Lord. 

1538. On Christmas Eve, in the church of St. Mary 
Major, in the chapel of the Holy Crib, the Pilgrim cele- 
brates his first Mass. When he was ordained in Venice 
eighteen months ago, did he hope to celebrate this first 
Mass near the Crib of Bethlehem? No one knows. The 
Pilgrim had with God many secrets. On the last page 
of his Autobiography he draws back from the too- 
fervent curiosity of his confidant: “I asked him,” says 
Gonzalez de Camara, “to let me have for some time 
those papers .. . on which he used to write each day 
what took place in his soul. . . . He refused.” In truth, 
“all that was pertinent to know, he had not failed to 
recall.” The rest was to be silence. 

All the rest? God perhaps had more to say on the 
Pilgrim. A few days after he died, his companions 
would find, providentially saved from destruction, some 
of his private papers. Written in the intimacy of a daily 
colloquy with the Three Divine Persons, these brief 
notes give flashing glimpses of the hidden life of. this 
man who, just at that time, was reaching the summit of 
his apostolic activity. “Do thou follow Me.” From one 
Mass to another, upon a path sometimes very obscure, 
the Pilgrim is drawn ever more close to Christ and to 
His cross. 


END OF THE ROAD 
1556. On the last day of July, as the Roman dawn 





breaks, the Pilgrim’s eyes open. In the rising sun, Jert- 
salem, like a precious stone, shines with the glory 0 
God. Beata pacis visio! Blessed vision of peace! “At the 
sight of the City the Pilgrim felt in his soul an over 
whelming joy.” Slowly, in the distance, the eternal gate 
are opening, opening for him, Ignatius of Loyola. Tl 
long pilgrimage is over. He has come home at last 
his abiding City. 
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Morality and the Radford Plan 
Robert A. Graham 


nical problems that a layman is hardly able to judge 

for himself. At least that has been so until recently. 
But of late months the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been 
arguing issues of great moral as well as political and 
technical importance. Briefly, this is the problem: Are 
we moving into the position of being able to wage 
either no war at all, or a war we all agree is too terrible 
and wicked to embark upon? 

The dilemma to which our current military thinking 
may be leading us recalls the perplexing problem that 
faced the Russian Imperial General Staff in 1914. Czar 
Nicholas did not want a general war. He wanted 
merely to be “ready” or at least to rattle his sabre by 
partial mobilization. But there were no plans for partial 
mobilization. There were plans only for all-out mobili- 
zation. Caught in the trap of inflexible staff planning, 
the Czar ordered his generals to do the only thing they 
had planned for. Russian general mobilization was 
matched by the same elsewhere. World War I was on. 

The so-called Radford plan which was leaked to the 
press in the beginning of July represents one more step 
in the direction of a one-weapon defense system. While 
the opposition of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps to 
this concept is quite understandable in terms of tech- 
nical service rivalries, the proposal of Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
moral implications. According to the versions of the 
Radford proposal circulated in the press, we would 
have 800,000 men fewer under arms by 1960. 

On the face of it, this is good news for those who 
seek signs of diminished international tension. But un- 
fortunately such is not the real meaning of the proposed 
reduction in manpower. Admiral Radford reportedly 
sees in these reductions a means of saving money which 
can be better spent in the development of nuclear 
weapons. The argument runs this way: Since we must 
keep our nuclear weapons at the peak of development, 
and since this involves greater and greater costs, econ- 
omy must be sought by reducing to insignificance the 
role that the Army, Navy and Marines are normally ex- 
pected to play in our national defense. 

Certain inevitable consequences follow from this con- 
centration on a one-weapon strategic plan. Reduction 
in Army manpower means the withdrawal of our divi- 
sions from overseas. Virtually exclusive reliance on the 
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Strategic Air Command requires the adoption of a 
“Fortress America” scheme. What will be the effects of 
this on our alliances abroad, particularly on Nato? 

From a moral point of view, the most significant as- 
pect of the plan linked with Admiral Radford is that 
it leaves us with the means to wage only an all-out 
nuclear war. It deprives the United States of the ca- 
pacity for waging “little wars” which may be necessary 
(and sufficient) effectively to maintain peace in the 
world. How justify nuclear war when a “little war” is 
all that is needed? 

There are still further moral implications of a stra- 
tegic plan which thus presents us with two extreme 
possibilities—all-out nuclear war or no war at all. The 
one-weapon system means increased reliance on a 
method of warfare that we all hope we shall never 
have to use. It faces us with the obligation of tolerating 
“minor aggressions” which are not serious enough in 
themselves to justify the dreaded, ultimate weapon. 
When timely action with less-than-ultimate weapons 
might have served to teach a would-be aggressor to 
curb his appetite, we would have to stand by while 
the aggressor worked his will on his victim, secure in 
the knowledge that the United States could not wage 
a small war and was unwilling to wage an all-out one. 

Is it a convincing answer to say that the very fear of 
all-out war will deter future aggressors? This is a very 
great gamble, particularly when the United States has 
no alternative means of defending itself or of checking 
aggression abroad. There is plausibility in the Army’s 
argument that in the case of an atomic stalemate, noth- 
ing will prevent the Soviets from perpetrating small- 
scale aggressions with which we will be unable to cope. 

Fortunately, we are not yet so committed technologi- 
cally that we cannot fight without nuclear weapons. In 
a statement issued July 13 by Admiral Radford we 
read that the reports of his so-called “plan” are a “mix- 
ture of fact and pure speculation.” No decision has yet 
been made on the massive troop-reduction plan with 
all that it implies. What is more, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have been told to drop all planning on this subject 
until after the elections. 

True, there is strong support for the one-weapon 
system in Washington. Be that as it may, the public 
has now been alerted to the grave problems raised by 
this proposal. Involved in the so-called Radford plan 
are vital issues of profound moral moment. We ought 
to discuss them most carefully in public debate. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Christianity and 


Semantic Breakdown 


AS NOT THE LANGUAGE of religion been subjected, 
especially on the popular levels, to a semantic 
emasculation along with the languages of other 
fields? 

This is a delicate problem. It requires a great deal 
of tact because, even when words are not used with 
intellectual accuracy, the emotions associated with 
them are sincere and worthy of respect. But should 
not teachers and priests be more aware of the tacit 
assumptions left in the minds of their audience by cer- 
tain emotive words that are not philosophically or 
theologically accurate? The intellectual inference of 
the word employed can be Jansenistie or Cartesian even 
when neither the speaker nor the audience would 
overtly subscribe to these heresies. 

I shall discuss a list of words and phrases which, in 
my opinion, illustrate semantic problems and certain 
inaccurate assumptions in their use. 


The use of the word “soul” for “human person.” I 
once complained about a nun’s paper in my creative 
writing class because she spoke of a “mission to souls.” 
The phrase was not only a cliché, I said, but was theo- 
logically inaccurate. A mission to souls would be quite 
out of place since souls would not have ears or other 
physical apparatus. A mission, if it is to be given at all 
with any practical consequence under present condi- 
tions, must be given to human persons, not to souls. 


CLEAR CONCEPTS NEEDED 


The good sister (she was good) heatedly took ex- 
ception to what I said. What does the Church try to 
do in the sacrament of extreme unction, she asked with 
severity; it tries to save the soul, doesn’t it? I replied 
that my understanding was that the Church tries to 
save a human person—who is essentially both body and 
soul; that even the administration of a sacrament is 
not purely spiritual, since a physical element is es- 
sential to every sacrament and not merely as a symbol. 
You have to baptize with water; Coca Cola will not do 
just as well. Two weeks later, out of a blue sky, the 





Mr. Grace, professor of English in the School of Edu- 
cation of Fordham University, is author of How to Be 
Creative with Words. McMullen. $4.50. 
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sister told me that I had been completely right. I was 
delighted; the Holy Father himself could not have re- 
assured me more. 

I have met the objections, of course, that run some- 
thing like this: “Look, Grace, why be such a fanatic? 
Everyone knows that by ‘souls’ are meant ‘men.’” Un- 
fortunately, after a while, by “men” are meant “souls.” 
Man is regarded as exclusively a spiritual being, an 
angel (Cartesian “angelism”). If we mean “men,” why 
not say so? The use of the word “souls” when we mean 
“men” points up a basic danger: the semantic reduction 
of Christianity to a purely spiritual sphere. 


The use of the words “spiritual” and “spirit.” The 
Church teaches the primacy of spirit over matter. It 
also teaches that spirit is sacred and that matter is also 
sacred, both bearing the imprint of their divine Creator. 
If we really respect the word “spiritual,” we must also 
respect the word “material.” In fact, the word “spiritual” 
has meaning only if the word “material” also has mean- 
ing. If someone like Karl Marx says everything is 
material, or someone like Wordsworth says everything 
is spiritual, they are basically saying the same thing— 
namely, that everything is one. If you wish to call this 
one thing material, it is your privilege; if you wish to 
call this one thing spiritual, you are free to do so. But 
both words under these circumstances become inter- 
changeable and both underwrite a philosophy of 
monism. The Red Dean of Canterbury is so exclusively 
spiritual that he is in fundamental agreement with the 
exclusive materialist, Karl Marx. 

A student brought me a poem on the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin beginning with the phrase “All honor 
thee, thou pure spirit.” Ignoring clichés, I said: “Girl, 
think. What is the dogma about? The Virgin is a united 
person, a woman, body and soul. The last thing you 
can ever call the Blessed Virgin is a ‘pure’ spirit.” I am 
sure that I was right, but I was almost embarrassed 
because I was aware of the emotional associations that 
the writer had with these words. But at the same time 
it is only reverent to talk sense about the Blessed Vir- 
gin. The danger, of course, in popular religious seman- 
tics is that if you say the Virgin is not a “pure” spirit, 


your hearers think you mean that she is an impure | 


spirit. 
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Failure to distinguish levels of discourse as in “Man, 
thou art dust. . . .” and “charity.” All language has 
to be understood in context. The nature of a cliché 
does not consist in its element of truth but in its 
obviousness and interchangeability—in a word, in its 
rootlessness. An effective, meaning-bearing word not 
only possesses universality but it has highly individual 
roots in a specific context. “Man, thou art dust, and 
into dust thou shall return” is a vivid and dramatic 
statement and, in context, must be accepted as a met- 
aphor for the death of the body and as a symbol of 
the feelings of the writer of the Book of Genesis. 

We would be reading such a statement out of context, 
and refusing to recognize metaphor as metaphor, if we 
interpreted it as exact theology. Actually, the Catholic 
Church teaches the immortality of the soul. Man, who 
is essentially both body and soul (he is not an essential 
soul wrapped in a piece of cellophane called the body), 
cannot literally return to dust. 

G. K. Chesterton once pointed out the inexactitude of 
another Old Testament quotation, “Vanity of vanities 
and all is vanity,” if it is accepted as theology rather 
than as the anguished outcry of an individual man: 


There is one sin: to call the green :eaf grey, 
Whereat the sun in heaven shuddereth, 

There is one blasphemy: for death to pray 

For God alone knoweth the praise of death. 
There is one creed: ‘neath no world-terror’s wing 
Apples forget to grow on apple trees. 

There is one thing is needful—everything— 

The rest is vanity of vanities, 


If “Man, thou art dust... .” is sometimes treated as 
an exact statement (scientifically, if you will, since 
theology is a science), “charity” is often treated met- 
aphorically, though St. Paul gave it a noble and exact 
definition. “Charity” is one of our great words, words 
which are intellectually exact at the same time that 
they symbolize a great religious and cultural tradition. 
But the word as it is commonly used today normally 
means an organizational drive for funds, a church 
bazaar, a bridge party, even bingo. The French Catho- 
lic, Léon Bloy, was so indignant about the degeneration 
of this word that when he was told that a charity 
bazaar had burned down, he knelt on his knees and 
thanked God! This was undoubtedly an extremist view, 
but it did at least dramatize the sensitivity of one man 
to St. Paul’s statement that charity is the essential 
virtue of the Christian life, a virtue that far transcends 
the giving of goods and services: 


. and if I distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I deliver my body tc be burned, yet 
do not have charity, it profits me nothing. 


I conducted tests in different college classes and 
found that, without previous indoctrination, not more 
than 10 per cent in any way recalled the meaning that 
St. Paul gave to the word “charity.” 


_ The use of the phrase “human nature being what it 
is with Jansenistic overtones. What split Christianity 
at the Reformation was, among other things, the loose 
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semantic usage of the word “nature.” The collapse of 
Christian unity is a standing and terrible warning to 
be careful with our semantics. It is the weirdest ex- 
ample in history of how a great tradition can split 
asunder through the inadequate use of words. 

This particular story of semantic failure has received 
great stress in modern scholarship, including literary 
scholarship. It begins with St. Augustine, though he is 
not responsible for it. 


HISTORY OF A WORD 


“Nature” for St. Augustine meant everything that is 
created. Before the Fall, the whole man—his full nature 
for St. Augustine—was everything that man was, plus 
all the graces God freely gave him. But the Fall re- 
sulted in a loss of grace. After the Fall, man had, ac- 
cording to Augustine, a “damaged” nature. 

When St. Augustine speaks of man before the Fall, 
he thinks of man’s “nature” comprising both essence 
and accidence. When St. Thomas speaks of the “nature 
of man,” he thinks of man’s essence alone. The semantic 
meaning of nature in one case (St. Augustine’s) is es- 
sence plus accidence; in the other (St. Thomas’) es- 
sence alone. 

Augustine and Thomas are in basic agreement in 
what they are saying, once allowance has been made 
for the semantic difference in the use of the word 
“nature.” Both are saying that man lost in Paradise 
graces not due to the essential nature of Man. 

But if when we read St. Augustine, we give the word 
“nature” the meaning it has for St. Thomas, we must 
conclude that the essence of man has been altered; man 
is a “new” being through the Fall. To take a word 
common today in discussing the possible effects of the 
atom bomb, man becomes a “mutation”; he becomes 
permanently and radically altered. 

Late medieval commentators were not careful to 
locate St. Augustine’s meaning of the word “nature.” 
They assumed that he meant essential nature. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, man’s essential nature was 
corrupted through the Fall, a doctrine basic to six- 
teenth-century Protestantism. The result was to foist on 
St. Augustine, father of what modern scholarship has 
called the “paradox of the Fortunate Fall,” the dogma 
of the intrinsic corruption of mankind. 


The use of such texts as “Unless you be as little 
children ....” in an anti-intellectual significance. What 
is overlooked here is the semantic background of met- 
aphor as it is in other texts such as “Vanity of vanities 
—and all is vanity.” A metaphor gives poetic truth, but 
it may or may not be theologically or scientifically 
exact. The passage “Unless you be as little children . . . .” 
is frequently interpreted to mean that growing to 
maturity, thinking, striving are of little value, for they 
are conducive to pride. Heaven, in this interpretation, 
is for those who never went beyond the fourth grade. 

Such an interpretation is much more in keeping with 
Romanticism and Wordsworth’s “growing boy” than 
with orthodoxy. The text does not mean that we are 
expected literally to be little children. It means that we 
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shall never enter the Kingdom of Heaven if we do not 
have the forthrightness and sincerity of little children. 
We may not enter the Kingdom of Heaven, either, 
unless we fulfil our adult responsibilities. This includes 
passing on to future generations a language that means 
something, particularly in dealing with the all-important 
but complex truths of religion. 


The abuse of the word “humility.” As G. K. Chester- 
ton pointed out, the late Augustinians stressed the im- 
potence of man, the need for holy fear and humiliation, 
more than the opposite and corresponding truths of 
free will, human dignity and good works. Departing 
from what Gilson in Christianity and Philosophy called 
St. Augustine’s “eulogy of fallen nature,” they para- 
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Our Lady of Guadalupe 


doxically attempted to praise God the Creator by point- 
ing out the worthlessness of his creation, particularly 
man. Humility arises from truth. It has nothing to do 
with an “inferiority complex.” We praise God more by 
realizing the marvelous thing He accomplished in 
creating us than by constantly informing Him what 
flops we are. 

We must, therefore, understand what the nature of 
man is. We have to pay attention to semantics. And in 
order to understand our proper being and its relation 
to God, we have to strengthen our means of communi- 
cation, make our language bear meaning. Is it not 
likely that God is pleased to be addressed with ac- 
curacy? Prayer is the lifting of the mind to God as well 
as the use of words and formulae. 


tion in Mexico that soon after her ap- 
pearances, and in the lifetime of Fray 
Toribio de Motolinia, 9 million Indian 
people were baptized. Miraculous 
events have been continuously associ- 
ated with her from that time into our 
century. From Miss Willa Cather’s 
novel about Archbishop Lamy Mr. 


THE DARK VIRGIN: 

The Book of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 

A Documentary Anthology 

Edited by Donald Demarest and Coley 
Taylor. Coley Taylor, Inc. 250p. $5 


No historic projection of our Lady 
holds more immediate spiritual signifi- 
cance for our continent than that in 
which she appears as the heroine of 
this fascinating book. Everyone knows 
the story of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
In even its simplest retelling abides a 
heavenly lyricism. But all about the 
central legend clusters a rich and dra- 
matic body of fact and experience 
which still cumulates in testimony to 
the unceasing energy demonstrated, 
first for Mexico and the Americas and 
now for the world, by the apparitions 
of 1531. 

The present book opens with an ex- 
cellent study of all the known and 
significant materials of the Guadalupe 
history. Mr. Demarest is generous with 
information, temperate in opinion and 
exact in reference. Once equipped by 
his learning and his sympathy, the read- 
er can make progress through the rest 
ot the book with comfort in its arrange- 
ment and growing delight in its sub- 
stance. 

First comes a section containing the 
six earliest important narratives of the 
apparitions. This is followed by studies 
of Juan Diego, the Indian who served 
as “Our Lady’s Messenger,” and of 
Bishop Juan de Zumarraga, to whom 
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he was sent, first with words, then with 
flowers, and finally with the miraculous 
image of the Madonna transforming the 
coarse weave of his cloak. Studies of 
the image follow, and of Indian tradi- 
tions and records of the extraordinary 
events of the Guadalupe. Songs, poems 
and prayers on the subject comprise a 
chapter, and the work is completed by 
a gathering of chronicles about the 
basilica built in response to the wish of 
La Guadalupana as she expressed it to 
Juan. 

“From these sixteenth-century times 
up to the present,” says Mr. Demarest, 





“a catalog of the Virgin of Guadalupe’s 
miraculous interventions and cures and 
the private petitions which she has 
granted would fill volumes.” Such were 
the power and beauty of her manifesta- 


Demarest quotes an eloquent and 
touching remark on the joyful intimacy 
with which the Lady of Guadalupe is 
regarded by almost all Mexico: “Doc- 
trine is well enough for the wise... 
but the miracle is something we can 
hold in our hands and love.” 

Pau Horcan 


I AM FIFTEEN—AND I DON’T 
WANT TO DIE 
By Christine Arnothy. Dutton, 124p. $2.75 


This is the quiet, factual understate- 
ment of a young girl’s experiences in 
Budapest in 1944, when that city wa; 
being defended by Germans and Hun- 
garians against the oncoming Russians. 
So poignant and moving is the book 
that—for once, at least—the information 
on the dust jacket reassures the reader: 
it is good to know that Christine Ar- 
nothy lives and that she can write so 
well from the diaries she kept when she 
was fifteen. 

Christine and her parents fled from 
their apartment to join the other ten- 
ants in the cellar of the building. There 
they lived in the half-light—dirty, 
hungry, sleepless, deafened by bombs, 
fearful of impending suffocation, hope- 
ful of deliverance at the hands of the 
Russians. Huddled together as_ they 
were, they offered a concentrated dis- 
play of human qualities: unappealing, | 
as in the case of the niggardly, the self- | 
ish and the complaining; or inspiring, 
as was the frightened mother’s care for 
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her baby, the young lovers’ marriage 
in this dank setting, or the encourag- 
ing strength of the soldier, Pista, who 
risked his life and lost it, foraging for 
flour, water—and a wedding veil. 

The arrival of the Russians brought 
further horror. Christine saw more 
blood and murder and rape. She and 
her parents finally made their way to 
their house in the country and, after 
three years, managed the break across 
the frontier. So simple a statement of 
such courage in the face of terror and 
danger! 

The old priest’s coming to offer Mass 
in the cellar is one of the most touching 
episodes in the book. The wrangling 
stopped; everyone made desperate ef- 
forts to clean up a bit; a white table- 
cloth was found; and Christine con- 
fessed to the priest her rebellious lack 
of resignation—the statement that sup- 
plies the book’s unwieldy title. One 
can imagine what was in the heart of 
this old man as he spoke gently to the 
girl the abiding truth of eternal life. 
She listened to him and “. . . the light 
seemed to grow more and more radiant 
as if a golden flood of sunbeams had 
come in.” 

For all its horror, this is a beautiful 
book, a testament to the human spirit 
and to the faith which, though it falters, 
holds fast and sustains. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 





PauL HorGan, an authority on the 
Southwest, is author of the 
Pulitzer Prize winning book, 
The Great River (Rinehart). 


Mary Stack McNIFF reviews fre- 
quently for the Boston Pilot. 


THE WORD 


I tell you, this man went back home 
higher in God’s favor than the other; 
everyone who exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and the man who humbles 
himself shall be exalted (Luke 18:14; 
Gospel for the Tenth Sunday after 
Pentecost) . 














What is the part played by the good 
Catholic layman in that highest and 
most sublime religious act, the sacrifice 
of the Mass? 

The chief agent or offerer of every 
Mass is, of course, the sacred One who 
originally immolated Himself as a vic- 
tim in the awful sacrifice of Calvary, 
Christ our high-priest. ‘The secondary 
yet essential offerer, the visible vicar or 
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New Books 








The Sisters Are Asking 


By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S.—An unusually practical collection of ques- 
tions asked by Sisters during retreat, together with Father Herbst’s 
replies. The book covers divergent topics as well as an interesting 
range of miscellaneous questions for good measure. $3.00 


Meditations on the Life of Our Lord 


By J. Nouet, S.J.—This standard work has stood the test of time in 
popularity and wide appeal. To meet the needs of the present genera- 
tion the text has now been thoroughly revised and condensed into one 
volume. Meditations for each day of the year on Gospel truths adapted 
to the understanding and the heart. $4.75 


The Cruise of the “Nona” 


By Hilaire Belloc.—The nearest effort to an autobiography that Belloc 
ever allowed himself. Lord Stanley of Alderly, an intimate friend of 
Belloc for years, has added a stimulating introduction to this new 
edition of a book that is sure to remain one of the most readable 
blueprints we possess of a genuinely great personality. $4.00 


Shining as Stars 


By John Beevers.—The author of Storm of Glory and The Sun Her 
Mantle traces here the lives of two modern candidates for canoniza- 
tion: Leon Dupont and Matt Talbot. A stirring, heart-warming work 
on two men superficially different but alike in the democracy of 
holiness. $3.25 


Two Important Books 





The Christian Vision 


Selected Readings from The Life of the Spirit. 

Arranged and edited by Mary Ellen Evans. A rich sampling of the 
best articles that have appeared in the distinguished Life of the Spirit 
during the first ten years of its existence. Some of the best-known 
Catholic writers of our day are represented in this well-organized 
anthology, among them Bede Griffiths, E. I. Watkin, Aelred Graham, 
Gerald Vann, Rosalind Murray and others. 

The selections are arranged topically, according to the main con- 
cerns of The Life of the Spirit. Part One reveals the subject which 
has served as the main theme of the review, the “Mystery of Christ.” 
The Christian Mystery inspires contemplative life and prayer, which 
form the theme of the second part of the volume. The third part is 
concerned with the modern world and its special trials and difficulties. 

$4.25 


Contemporary Philosophy 


By Frederick C. Copleston, S.J.—In this new work, Father Copleston 
gives a lucid analysis and criticism of two powerful modern currents 
of thought: logical positivism and existentialism. The two opening 
chapters are general discussions, while the next five deal with par- 
ticular problems arising out of reflection on the positivist and analytic 
currents. The last five chapters concern Continental philosophy. The 
first of these deals with ideas about the human person, while the other 
four are on existentialism and include a critical discussion of this 
movement. 

Father Copleston is well known as a brilliant exponent of his 
subject, and his History of Philosophy, of which three volumes have 
already appeared, has been welcomed everywhere as a classic text- 


book. $4.00 
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The stores listed below report 
their best selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 9 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 10 
the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


PLAYED BY EAR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, $4 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


THE LIVING BREAD 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $3 By Thomas Merton 


3. THE LAST HURRAH 
LITTLE, BROWN, $4 


By Edwin O’Connor 


4. SHEPHERD WITHOUT SHEEP 
BRUCE, $2.75 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
NEWMAN, $3 


6. FOUR YEARS IN A RED HELL 
REGNERY, $3 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $4 By Thomas Dooley 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD 
KNOPF, $5.95 


MOSCOW WAS MY PARISH 
MCGRAW-HILL, $3.95 By Georges Bissonnette, A.A. 


. ONE SHEPHERD, ONE FLOCK 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


By E. Boyd Barrett 
By Romano Guardini 


By Harold W. Rigney, §.V.D. 


By José Maria Gironella 


By Oliver Barres 





by patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 
Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 
Brooktyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 
CLFVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 
Co.umevs, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 
Datias, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 
Detroit, E. J. 
Ivd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 


Hartford, 


McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 


and 


Hartrorp, Catholic Library of 138 
Market St. 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los AnceEtes, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

LovisviLLe, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
St. 

Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
St 
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MiLwavkeEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MiInNeEApo.is, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
St. 


New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
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NEw York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

wir York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
St. 


OKLAHOMA City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omana, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

PHILADELPHIA, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
St. 


PitTsBURGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

RicHMOND, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

RocHEsTER, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
way 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 

La Salle Ave. 

Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 


Soutn BeEnp, 
Inc., 110 E. 

Spokane, De 
Wall St. 

ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 
VasHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St.. N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Bookshop 


WHEELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. 


WInnrIPEG, Man., F J. Tonkin Co., Ltd.. 103 


Princess St. 











—in a frighteningly intimate sense—the 
palpable proxy of Christ in the actual 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ, is 
the ordained priest. The layman, then: 
is he merely present as the sacred act is 
performed, or is he, too, an offerer, a 
responsible agent who truly cooperates 
in the holy deed that is done? 

In one real and substantial sense, it 
is the Catholic layman who makes the 
Mass possible. Like every other true 
sacrifice, the Mass has a strictly material 
side. That which is initially offered to 
God and divinely transmuted in the 
course of the sacrifice is neither an 
idea nor a prayer, but an object, a thing 
ot solid materiality: bread, wine. But 
bread and wine do not simply happen; 
they must be provided or purchased. 
It is the layman, of course, who pro- 
vides the materials for the Mass. 

As is now well known, there existed 
in the ancient ceremonial of the Mass 
an event called the Offertory procession. 
After the public reading of the Gospel 
and recitation of the Creed, the bishop 
or priest who was the celebrant of the 
liturgy seated himself at the entrance 
to the sanctuary to receive the offerings 
of the people. The layfolk then came 
forward in solemn procession, each one 
carrying his personal gift of bread and 
wine. Since it was some portion of ths 
bread and this wine which was conse- 
crated in that Mass, the early Christian 





laity did most literally provide the 
necessary material for the sacrifice. For 
this very reason the collection, even 
today, is taken up at the Offertory of 
the Mass, a time which would other- 
wise seem singularly inappropriate. For 
this reason, also, there remains in the 
liturgy at the same point a ceremonial 
washing of the celebrant’s hands, once 
actually soiled with the handling of 
many cakes of bread and crocks of wine. 
The money which the good Catholic 
layman so generously contributes at 
the Offertory of the Mass (and on nu- 
merous other occasions) has, indeed, 
many other uses besides purchasing 
altar breads and sacramental wine. | 
Those hard-earned dollars maintain the | 
rectory and the convent and the school 
and the whole parish-unit and even the 
diocese. Yet it might be well, and by no 
means inaccurate, for the faithful, open- 
handed Catholic layman to consider 
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that all his offerings are somehow, how- 
ever remotely, connected with the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

Priests are supported chiefly in order 
that they may perform without hind- 
rance the central priestly act of the 
Mass. The first purpose of the church- 
building is suitably to house the Holy 
Sacrifice. Parochial schools exist for 
many urgent reasons, one of which must 
surely be the nurturing of priestly voca- 
tions, a steady supplying of the earliest 
and most propitious training of future 
offerers of the Mass. The diocese itself 
has no higher individual function than 
to insure for the maximum number of 
the faithful the easiest possible access 
to the Mass. 

In other and even more decisive and 
certainly more spiritual ways the ear- 
nest Catholic layman actually partici- 
pates in the offering to God of the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Yet, for his conso- 
lation, let the good, plain, Catholic man 
be sure of this: in a most solid and 
substantial manner, he makes the Mass 
possible. I will go unto the altar of 
God, the priest announces as he begins 
the sacred act; and the silent layman 
might truly respond, in several senses, 
“You are welcome, Father.” 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 


Television, operating apparently on the 
premise that nobody is particular about 





what he watches during the summer, , 


has declined appallingly in recent 
weeks. Most of the vacation-time re- 
placement shows are shallow bores. 
Many of the programs that remain on 
the air are satisfied to repeat, by kine- 
scope-recording or film, presentations 
that were shown before. Some of them 
never merited exposure in the first 
place. 

Tormented viewers have not long to 
wait, however, for a lull in bleak 
dramas, tired situation comedies and 
commonplace “spectaculars.” Before the 
middle of next month the Democratic 
political convention will have opened 
in Chicago. The following week the 
Republicans’ will be re-nominating 
President Eisenhower in San Francisco. 
Television coverage of the two meet- 
Ings is certain to combine more drama, 
comedy, human interest and informa- 
tion than any studio program ever de- 
vised, 

Four years ago the networks televised 
the conventions from coast to coast for 
the first time. Later it was estimated 
that 60 million viewers had watched 
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some part of the proceedings on TV. 
The number will be even larger this 
time. 

Never before 1952 had the nation 
been really aware of the power of the 
electronic medium. As the TV cameras 
ranged around the convention halls, 
silently but devastatingly they caught 
views of politicians as they really were. 
Some pompous orators became comic 
figures to potential voters who watched 
with a critical eye from the relaxed at- 
mosphere of their living rooms. When 
insincerity showed, the public noted it 
carefully. 

Political intrigue, a subject about 
which most Americans had heard some- 
thing, took on a new reality soon after 
one of the conventions began. It hap- 
pened during a huddle of three party 
leaders who were unaware of a probing 
camera and open microphones. Listen- 
ers across the nation eavesdropped and 
heard ore of the politicians say: “He’s 
a big leader in upstate New York.” 
Then another member of the trio re- 
marked: “This might be the break 
we've been looking for.” 

There was nothing illegal or sensa- 
tional in this conversation. It was the 
kind of talk one would expect party 
bosses to exchange during a convention. 
But the television public watched and 
listened and was fascinated. 

The roll call of the Puerto Rican 
delegation at the Republican conven- 
tion provided one of the warmest comic 
interludes ever witnessed on a television 
screen. During conversations on com- 
muter trains, subways and buses the 
next morning, a traveler who had not 
been watching when it happened was 
soon made to understand that he had 
missed something really good. 

Discerning viewers became aware, 
however, that there were certain flaws 
in the TV coverage of the conventions 
four years ago. For one thing, some 
announcers were inclined to break in 
and deliver sonorous but superfluous 
summaries when someone was talking 
on the convention floor. There should 
be fewer interruptions this time. 

Though split screen projection some- 
times was called into play in 1952, there 
were occasions when TV was handi- 
capped by being able to concentrate 
on only one thing at a time. It is un- 
likely that there will be any marked 
improvement along this line next month. 
The convention circus has too many 
rings in action. 

But perfectionism is a quality com- 
mon to most of the network technicians 
and planners who will be bringing the 
conventions before the public. Much 
thought, effort and expense have been 














EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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The Catholic 
Publishers’ 


Journal 


dedicated to the coverage of the 
Catholic book field—representing 
every phase of Catholic thought 
in a single source — under one 
cover; thereby proving a helpful 
and useful tool. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
2 years (20 issues)......... $4.50 
3 years (30 issues)......... $6.50 


4944 Magoun Avenue 
East Chicago, Indiana 
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RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 











CL Send bi-monthly Catalog 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Medern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 














TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
Write today for Booklet 


New authors welcome. 
CA. It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 | 








otices 
20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5'4”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 


embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- | 


terns. Free samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I., needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 


sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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devoted to preparations for the forth- 
coming telecasts from Chicago’s Inter- 
national Amphitheatre and San Fran- 
cisco’s Cow Palace. 

The obstacles will be greater than 
ever. There is no one-week lapse be- 
tween the two conventions as there 
was four years ago. Both parties met 


| in Chicago then. This time hundreds 


of men and tons of equipment must be 
moved half-way across the country in 
whatever interval is available between 
the two gatherings. If the conventions 


| should overlap, logistics will become a 
| critical matter. 


There is no question about it. The 
networks will have their problems. But 
for the TV audience, the conventions 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the | should provide bracing relief in the 


| midst of a withering drought of pro- 


grams. J]. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 





| THE FASTEST GUN ALIVE (MGM) 


is an intelligent, small-scale black-and- 
white western which owes an unmis- 
takable debt to two classics in the field. 
Like The Gunfighter, it is concerned 
with the lethal attraction that a man 


| known to be fast on the draw exerts on 
| others with a similar reputation. Like 
High Noon, it deploys a group of towns- 


people in church to debate the merits 
of their selfish interests as opposed to 
the welfare of one man. 

The chief figure in the debate is the 


| town storekeeper (Glenn Ford), whose 


inclinations are so peaceful that, in the 
gun-toting days of the West, they are 


| suspicious. Obviously the man has a 


guilty secret and he has an extremely 
jittery wife (Jeanne Crain) to lend 
further corroboration to the theory. 
Finally fed up with the half-veiled con- 
tempt of his neighbors, Ford takes sev- 


eral drinks too many, retrieves his guns, 


long buried under a sack of potatoes, 
and gives an eye-popping demonstra- 


| tion of sharp-shooting. Speed and pro- 


ficiency with a gun, however, are only 
part of his secret. When a fugitive bank 
bandit (Broderick Crawford) turns up 
in town spoiling for a gun duel, the 
hero exorcises the rest of his past with 
notable dividends in the way of excite- 
ment and surprise twists. [L of D: A-I] 


SIMON AND LAURA (Universal) are 
a scrappily married actor and actress 
(Peter Finch and Kay Kendall) whose 
mutual antagonism is equaled only 
by their mutual debts. On behalf of the 


latter they agree to suppress the former, 
at least in public, when they are offered 
a lucrative contract playing a happily 
married theatrical couple on a daily 
television show. 

It is apparently virtually impossible 
to concoct a satire on TV that isn't 
funny. This one is British and, as a 
consequence, its eccentric collection of 
producers, agents, precocious child ac- 
tors, typical audiences, etc., has a par- 
ticular BBC flavor. The comic aspects 
of the industry—its serious discussion 
of fatuous ideas, its patronizing set of 
assumptions and taboos, its peculiar 
jargon and complicated mechanics and 
its general air of chaos—appear, how- 
ever, to be the same the world over 
and the movie captures them with con- 
siderable deftness and bite. 

Nothing else in the film (in Techni- 
color and VistaVision, incidentally) is 
as expertly done. The excerpts from 
the couple’s television show, for ex- 
ample, are obviously contrived piece- 
meal for screen purposes and bear little 
resemblance to serial TV even at its 
least inspired. And the bargain-base- 
ment Noel Coward bickering of the 
principals is soon tiresome and _ulti- 
mately tasteless. [L of D: B] 


SANTIAGO (Warner) finds Alan Ladd 
playing a role which recurs with dis- 
tressing frequency on the screen: the 
cynical, mercenary American who is 
serving a cause for personal gain. The 
popularity with movie-makers of this 
less-than-edifying figure is probably due 
to the fact that he is a natural catalyst 
for violent action—so that nothing as 
superfluous as thought content need 
be injected to interfere with the shoot- 
ing. Any scruples about the character 
giving a bad impression to audiences 
abroad can be dispelled by a few quiet 
rationalizations. His cynicism (caused 
almost invariably by an injustice in his 
early life) is, after all, only skin deep 
and before the end he is reconverted 
to altruism (usually a pretty girl is the 
principal motivation). 

Santiago runs absolutely and stultt 
fyingly true to type. Ladd, an ex-Army 
officer unjustly court-martialed out of 
the service, is running guns to the 
Cuban revolutionaries at the turn df 
the century. His interest in Cuban i 
dependence, theretofore nil, is sudden 
ly awakened by a toothsome girl guer 
rilla (Rossana Podesta) to such afl 
extent that he takes on the entire Cuba 
army as well as his incorrigibly nasty 
fellow-blockade-runner (Lloyd Nolan) 
to insure the safe delivery of the gui 
[L of D: A-IT] i 
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